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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 



M. N. Wetmore 
Williams College 



The maBy advantages to be enjoyed at the American Academy 
in Rome are well known, or at least they ought to be, for the 
Secretary in this country sends a leaflet or pamphlet each year to 
as many teachers as possible in the schools and colleges. College 
teachers in particular are expected to state the facts to their 
students. In most cases without doubt this is done, but I am 
inclined to think that the opportunities offered by the Academy 
are not in most cases as thoroughly described as they should be. 
Surely too few take advantage of these opportunities. The fact 
is, of course, that the notices sent out by the Secretary have to be 
brief. The majority of students, even of the good ones, on seeing 
these notices posted in the classroom will give them a hasty glance 
in passing and then straightway forget all about them. 

The purpose of this brief article is not to say anything new. 
In fact, much reading in the course of a long life has shown me 
that ''there is nothing new under the sun." I wish simply to talk 
about some of the activities of the Academy, in the hope that a 
much greater number of teachers than ever before may decide to 
avail themselves of these opportunities. "You can, if you will" 
is a proverb in the writer's town. It also seems to me that it would 
be wise for school, as well as college, teachers to bring these 
matters to the attention of their students and to set forth a 
year's work at the Academy as one of the goals for them to attain. 

In the first place, the Academy is splendidly situated on the 
Janiculum Hill overlooking Rome and only twenty minutes' 
walk from the center of the city. The buildings are very fine and 
commodious, perfectly adapted to the needs of the school. The 
library is large and its volumes are extremely well chosen. All 
the most important books wanted are there. Four members of 
the teaching staff are permanent: Professor Albert W. Van Buren, 
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Mr. C. Densmoie Curtis, Professors Orazio Marucchi, and 
Adolfo Venturi. Each one of them is a great authority in bis 
field. All are most interesting and iaspiring. In addition to 
these, two American Professors of distinguished ability and 
prominence are chosen each year, one as Professor in charge of 
the School cf Classical Studies, the other as Annual Professor. 
During the year 1920-21 these positions were adnairably filled by 
Professors Ralph V. D. Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania. For 
the coming year Professors George M. Whicher, Hunter College, 
and Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, have been chosen 
for these positions. The permanent Director of the Academy is 
Professor Gorham Phillips Stevens, but his work is mainly con- 
fined to the School of Fine Arts and he gives no course in the 
School of Classical Studies. 

The students and professors assemble on the first of October 
and work promptly begins. During the first two months, or 
more, so long as the good weather lasts, out of door things are the 
principal objects of study. The student's first duty, as well as 
pleasure, is, of course, to become acquainted with Rome and to 
get on speaking terms with its countless objects of interest and 
importance. We also remember that many other towns not far 
away fought with Rome for the supremacy of Italy. It is neces- 
sary to visit some of these places, to study their sites, and to try 
to learn why they failed, while Rome succeeded. Therefore, the 
year's work begins with two meetings each week in the Forum, 
on the Palatine, or at some other place within the city, and with 
one expedition to some neighboring town, or the site of one. The 
talks on the Forum, the Palatine, etc., are given by Mr. Curtis; 
Professor Van Buren conducts the out of town trips and tells all 
about the ruins and excavations. One of the main points that I 
wish to emphasize is that these lectures are delivered right on 
the spot, where the student can see all the remains of the various 
buildings, walls, columns, etc., standing or scattered about. The 
writer took college courses in archaeology long years ago. They 
were interesting and valuable. The professor used to exhibit, 
by way of illustration and to make the subject more alive, small 
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bits of marble, coins, and other relics that he had brought from 
Italy. Having visited Rome and been all over Italy many times, 
he was able to make the remains of ancient Rome and of Italy 
really exist before our mind's eye. That is all fine and as it should 
be, but it is quite a different thing to gaze upon all the great 
remains, while the lecturer is talking about them. And the 
next point is that we cannot talk in a really intelligent fashion 
about these things, unless we have seen them for ourselves. One 
of the chief criticisms made against us teachers of the Classics is, 
I believe, that we are not interesting. Our students find other 
subjects, not to mention the 'movies,' more exciting. The whole 
subject of what is wrong with our methods and with us in general 
is to be thoroughly investigated during the next three years by 
the experts appointed by the American Classical League; but 
surely we ourselves can do a vast amount toward making our 
subject more interesting and our teaching more efficient, without 
awaiting the League's report and recommendations. 

A schedule that requires attendance upon only three lectures 
a week leaves a great deal of time apparently unoccupied. Really 
no time is thus left. In preparation for the out of town trips the 
students are expected to devote many hours to reading about the 
sites they are going to visit. Many references are given by the 
instructor, and the library is well supplied with volumes on the 
subject, enough to keep all students busy. Then, the students 
are expected to devote much time to "poking about" the city 
and to visiting out of town sites by themselves or in small groups. 
Rome contains so many things of importance that one could 
hardly investigate them all in the course of a full year's hard 
work. Evidently, Mr. Curtis cannot touch upon all of these in 
his lectures. How many years it would require to "do" all of 
Italy I could not even guess. Professor Van Buren's expeditions 
to one a week for a considerable portion of a year clearly does not 
exhaust the towns of Italy. The total of all the towns visited, 
either by the whole school or by the smaller independent groups, 
would make a very impressive list, and I know that each year 
practically the entire peninsula and the island of Sicily are 
covered. 
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When the bad weather of the rainy season comes, the regular 
courses of lectures at the Academy begin. There are many 
courses in various Knes and much reading is required. Professor 
Magoffin in 1920-21 gave a series of lectures on Roman History 
in the Forum. What an impressive setting this is for such a course 
can easily be imagined. Professor McDaniel's lectures on Roman 
Life were amplified by visits to the museums, where he pointed 
out and described as many of the objects bearing upon this sub- 
ject as time allowed. But even during the winter there is ample 
opportunity to see things in Rome or, on the free days, when the 
sky happens to be clear, to take out of town trips. Last winter, 
in addition to the regular courses, Professor George Converse 
Fiske, University of Wisconsin, delivered six brilliant lectures on 
Roman Religion. Even on so abstruse a subject as religion, which 
cannot be illustrated by any exhibit, lectures make a much deeper 
impression when delivered within the walls of the Eternal City. 
An extra treat of this kind is to be expected, whenever an Ameri- 
can professor capable of giving it happens to be in Rome. 

In February, when the good weather is practically assured, 
the "personally conducted" httle tours begin again, but they 
are not quite so regular, not so much time is given to them as in 
the fall, because each student who wishes to secure credit for 
work done at the Academy is then extremely busy in working up 
a paper on some special topic. One of the trips last spring was to 
Horace's Sabine Farm. Professor Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, 
Vassar College, has made a special study of this subject and this 
expedition was in her able hands. 

On, or about, the first of April the whole school starts on a 
long tour, which completes the year's work. The Professor in 
charge of the School attends most efl&ciently to all matters of 
business; Professor Van Buren gives the lectures. A week is 
devoted to Pompeii and several days to Naples, especially the 
great museum there. During the time spent in this vicinity, 
two or three days are free for independent expeditions to Paestum, 
Sorrento, Capri, Misenum, Cumae, Vesuvius, etc. In April, 
1921, the school was so fortunate as to hear several lectures in 
Pompeii by Professor Kelsey, the greatest Uving authority on the 
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buried city, now so largely excavated. Sicily is generally visited 
on this trip, I believe, but time could not be found for the whole 
school to do this in 1920-21. From Pompeii in this particular 
year the school went on, after a brief stop at Tarentum and 
Brundisium, to Greece, where two weeks were devoted to the 
Peloponnesus and two more to Athens and the rest of that 
country. Thus the year's work came to a close about the first of 
June, still leaving a good deal of time for independent sight- 
seeing, before it was necessary to sail for America, in order to get 
ready for the next year's courses in school or college. 

As to the expense of living and travelling in Italy and Greece 
I cannot speak, and I think nobody can do so, with any degree 
of definiteness. The prices of everything seemed high during 
the year 1920-21, and at the time of my departure the Italians 
themselves expected prices to increase considerably during the 
coming year, to be followed by a steady decline thereafter. Since 
my return to America I have learned what really high prices are ! 
Also, I have seen many statements in the newspapers that seem 
to show that prices have already declined in many particulars in 
Italy and have not advanced in any. However that may be, from 
my accounts, kept throughout the year, it is clear that living 
expenses during the year 1920-21 were lower in Italy than in 
the United States. This was largely due to the rate of exchange. 
The lira, which used to be worth about twenty cents, cost us, on 
the average, a little more than four cents, so that a pension rate 
of twenty-five or thirty lire a day is not so very terrifying after all. 
I have not the gift of a seer. In that particular Apollo has never 
inspired me. Nevertheless, I do beleive that H. C. L. will con- 
tinue to be less high in Italy than in France, England, or the 
United States. 

For the benefit of teachers who cannot give up their work in 
America for a whole year, the officials of the Academy are con- 
sidering the holding of a summer session, to be devoted for the 
most part, of course, to out of door work, during July and August. 
While one could not, in so short a time, do and see all that he 
would wish, still a great deal could be done and a deep inspiration 
gained even in these two months. Rome is one of the most 
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healthy cities in the world. By working only during the first half 
of the forenoon and the last half of the afternoon, keeping quiet 
in the middle of the day, I am sure that one could keep perfectly 
well and thoroughly enjoy Rome and Italy, even in these months. 
A summer session may be held in 1922. At any rate, it would be 
worth while for those who are interested to write at once about 
the matter to the Secretary, Mr. C. Grant LaFarge, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. If a considerable number of teachers 
should express a wish for such as course to be given next summer, 
I am confident that it would be arranged. 



